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WHAT CONCERNS ME by Charles Howard 


Condensed from his article appearing in the Magazine of Art, February 
1946. This is one in a series of articles written by artists on themselves 
at the request of Mr. Jolm D. Morse, Editor of the Magazine of Art. 


HIEROGLYPH, gouache, 1941 


Collection of Adaline Kent 


The language of a modern artist is the lan¬ 
guage of people who are living. It refers to 
the whole world, everything in it, the little 
and the big and the medium sized, what’s 
over the earth and underneath, the insects, 
the birds, the trees, the minerals, fish, moun¬ 
tains, the motes in the eye—all these things 
and the million million more: accidents, 
hazards and the unconsidered. It is expres¬ 
sive of what these things have done to man¬ 
kind and what man makes of them: their 
totemic significance, their poetry and their 
everyday use. It is where we start, and it is 
our experience. We understand, if we want 
to, and all that is necessary is an open mind. 


I paint as much as I can. It is a wearing oc¬ 
cupation. Paint itself is an unimaginative 
substance, and the affair of putting it on a 
support is enervating. But it is an obsession 
for me to paint, and I am exceedingly rest¬ 


less when I don’t. And there is always the 
obsessive subject. 

I make many small drawings, automatic and 
otherwise. I make a lot of these drawings in 
my head. It isn’t a question of copying, but 
of remembering. I am astonished at the 
amount of material which is lying around. 
You see it on any walk through the streets 
and fields, on the shores and in the woods. 
A lot comes from waste things, the amiable 
objects that people throw away, the shapes 
left over after the fine, neat arbitrary pal¬ 
aces of our civilization have been made. 
They are very revealing shapes. 

These sorts of notes go on like a soliloquy 
without end, awake or asleep. Then, sooner 
or later, as if from nowhere, some associa¬ 
tion will suddenly come alive—a tiny spark, 
a flash, a momentary passion. That will be 
the beginning of a picture, and from there 
on the wheels grind. I will go through lit- 





erally hundreds of drawings and trials, 
pulling and pushing, simplifying and elab¬ 
orating, erasing, redrawing, setting traps, 
springing them, discarding, planning, mem¬ 
orizing. In my mind’s eye I’ll know abso¬ 
lutely what should be there, and with pa¬ 
tience and deep looking I set myself to draw 
it out. 

All this goes on before any paint actually 
gets on the canvas. Every line, shape, color, 
gradation is screened and caressed until it 
is there. A laborious method of working, 
I’ll agree, in which the so-called fun of 
painting is not apparent. Actually it is not 
there. I do not get what you might call fun 
out of painting. It is not a frisky business. 
It is drudgery. It is a tedious, circuitous bat¬ 
tle with an intractable medium. It is disap¬ 
pointing at every turn, painstaking as one 
may be, and using every bit of experience 
and adroitness that one may. I suppose 
that’s why I am what is known as a slow 
painter. I look more than I paint, and I 
struggle with the paint and with myself. 
No, it is not an easeful pursuit. 

When you paint this way you have a strong 
sense that the endless spiral of completion 
swings around slowly; the tension mounts, 
the passion closes in, the painting starts to 
make itself. It takes a long time to get to 
that point; it is near the end, and when it 
does come it doesn’t last long. And you get 
back only a fraction of what you originally 
saw. The drama is only partially revealed; 
only a facet of the subject is divulged. But 
even with that, it is utterly and completely 
rewarding. Or so it seems for a few minutes. 
Then you start again. 

. . . Pictures are sometimes spoken of as 
communicating, or of being communica¬ 
tions. I have no sense of that, so far as my 
own pictures are concerned. They are not 
messages. I am not telling anybody any¬ 
thing he doesn’t already know, nor draw¬ 
ing attention to something special and re¬ 
served. I do not belong to an elite. I don’t 


uncover secrets. I am dealing with material 
which is the possession of all people, pre¬ 
senting it with the fundamental anonymity 
of a human being on the face of the earth. 
I make pictures with shapes common to 
man anywhere, of any race, of any gen¬ 
eration, regardless of time. I leave myself 
open for these shapes. 


. . . Another thing happened in the thirties. 
Like a good many other people I was over¬ 
whelmed by political theory. The pattern 
was perhaps not unusual—arguments, re¬ 
fusal, cause, consequence, inevitable con¬ 
viction, and the following urgency to rec¬ 
oncile one’s own activity—but the shock 
was telling. I saw its effects on other artists 
as bewildered and desperate as myself. 
Some were abandoning themselves to ex¬ 
traneous subject-matter; others dutifully 
followed the various dicta of interested in¬ 
dividuals; still others gave up production 
altogether. It was an anxious and vocifer¬ 
ous period in our time. But however others 
solved the problem to their own satisfac¬ 
tion, painting as such had to remain the 
central point for me. I became an abstrac¬ 
tionist. The way I understood it, what we 
needed, fundamentally and ideally, was or¬ 
der. And I thought also that these things, 
to be of good-will, should start at home. I 
set out to find them for myself, as a painter. 
Abstraction was order and logic, so I be¬ 
came, just like that, full of logic, an ab¬ 
stractionist. 

That interlude lasted just about a year, or 
until I realized I was losing picture after 
picture. Regardless of the worthiness of the 
intention, and aside from whether or not I 
was trying to work under an original pic¬ 
torial misconception, it was clear that overt, 
effortful and conscious admonition on the 
one hand, or extrovert and purposeful ab¬ 
straction on the other, were not my pigeon. 
I gave up both overnight, and have never 
returned. 


NEW ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 

The following have recently become members of the San Francisco Art Association—under Active Artist 
status: Robert W. Brown, Lez L. Haas; Associate Artist: J. B. Hills, Jr., Mary Hiatt. 






BACK FROM THE SERVICE 

Art Association members will be happy to learn that Jacques Schnier has recently returned from the 
Orient, where he served during the past year as an executive officer for liaison between the American 
and Chinese troops. For his work in this capacity Captain Schnier received a commendation for meritori¬ 
ous service signed by both Ho Ying Chin, supreme commander of the Chinese Armies, and Major Gen¬ 
eral McClure, commander of the Chinese Combat Command. We have asked Captain Schnier, now on ter¬ 
minal leave, for the following jottings on a few of his experiences, believing that they will be of interest 
to his San Francisco colleagues. 


Early in 1945 I was ordered to China as execu¬ 
tive officer of a liaison communication team. 
The Navy dropped us off at Bombay, Indian 
trains and primitive river boats transported us 
the remaining distance to Chabua in northern 
Assam, the jumping off place for China. For 
myself and most of my men, taking off from 
Chabua for the flight over the Himalayas was 
a tense and not easily forgotten experience. 
The Hump had been the scene of many disas¬ 
trous plane crashes and it was at Chabua that 
San Francisco’s beloved artist, Lucien La- 
baudt, had been killed. 

We landed at Stilwell’s former headquarters 
at Pao Shan in Yunnan province near the Bur¬ 
ma border. The Burma campaign was coming 
to a successful close and the only dangerous 
activity we newly arrived Americans experi¬ 
enced was the endless battle of the chopsticks 
and wdne cups at the frequent banquets given 
by the happy Chinese generals. But this did 
not last long; a month later we were flown 500 
miles eastward to the Chinese-Japanese lines 
in Kwangsi province near the coast. 

In Kwangsi the duty of American personnel 
serving with the Chinese armies was to advise 
in tactical matters, and obtain arms and am¬ 
munition and other supplies for the troops. 
Kwangsi was hotter than India—the nights 


w'ere no less hot than the days. Salt tablets 
were much in demand. Everyone worked un¬ 
der pressure in preparation for the landing 
of the Marines at Fort Bayard and the capture 
of Canton by the Chinese. The Chinese-Amer¬ 
icans in my outfit were becoming excited at the 
prospect of seeing their relatives in Canton. 

When the Japanese sued for peace, my par¬ 
ent organization, the Chinese Combat Com¬ 
mand, moved its forward echelon to Nanking. 
The surrender terms were signed the day we 
arrived. There were 60,000 armed Japanese 
troops in the city itself. The combined Chinese 
and American force numbered 800. It was 
days before our planes flew in enough Chinese 
troops to disarm the Japs. Finally we had time 
to relax and enjoy the rewards of victory. 

Nanking is the old classical capital of China. 
It had been the capital of the Six Dynasties 
from the 4th to the 6th century and of the 
Mings in the 14th. Prior to World War II it 
had again become the seat of the government. 
Although practically razed to the ground by 
the Taiping Rebels in 1853, it abounds in 
sights of artistic and historic interest. The 
jade, silk, porcelain and bronzes in Nanking 
are glorious. But it took a flying trip deep into 
the interior to get a superb bronze Tibetan 
Buddha. 


STUDENT ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


The Student Association of the California School 
of Fine Arts is already off to a fine start. First 
official business of the spring semester was the 
semi-annual election held on February 13. New 
officers are Bill Muller, President; Laural Hirsh- 
field, Vice-President; Janet Perkins, Secretary; 
and Charles Helderle, Treasurer. 


Among the activities taking place during the term 
are several parties, the first of which was held 
Thursday evening, February 21. A sketching party 
in the near future and a Fine Arts Ball towards 
the end of the term are on the calendar. Also 
planned are student exhibitions, dates to be an¬ 
nounced later. 







MENDING NETS, oil, 1945 Leah Rinne Hamilton 

currently on exhibition at the Rotunda Gallery, City of Paris 


IN THE EAST 

Word has come to us that quite a number of 
former Art Association members are now liv¬ 
ing and working in New York. Among these 
erstwhile San Franciscans the names of Ben 
Cunningham, Reuben Kadish and Harriet 
Whedon are particularly familiar; all three 
now have studios in Manhattan. Another for¬ 
mer Association member, David Slivka, has 
also opened a sculpture studio there. Recently 
discharged from the armed forces and now liv¬ 
ing in New Y>rk are Ray Bethers, back in his 
studio after serving as an officer in the Navy, 
and the sculptor, Ward Montague, who has 
just been released from the Coast Guard. 
Frede Vidar, who as a captain in the Army 
was stationed in the Pacific theater for over 


three years, has been commissioned to do 
paintings of the Vatican and is already in Italy. 
Among alumni of the California School of 
Fine Arts now living in the east are Barbara 
Shermund and Dorothy McKay, whose car¬ 
toons in The Neiv Yorker and other national 
publications are constant reminders. Valenti 
Angelo and Donald McKay (husband of Dor¬ 
othy) are successful illustrators in New Tork. 
Then there is Helen Phillips, sculptress and 
wife of William Stanley Hayter, whose works 
have been exhibited lately at the Peggy Bacon 
Galleries. Completing the roster is William 
Clark, Rosenberg Scholarship winner of a few 
years back, who has recently "set up shop" in 
New York. 







WHERE ARE MEMBERS EXHIBITING? 


ROTUNDA GALLERY, CITY OF PARIS 

Leah Rinne Hamilton 
William A. Gaw 
Hamilton Wolf 

Clay Spohn 

one of four artists 

exhibiting Abstractions 


through March 23 


March 26-April 20 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART 


10th Annual S. F. Art j 
Association Exhibition / 
of Drawings and Prints ) 

Abstract Styles in the Bay Region 


through March 10 
March 5-24 


SOTOMAYOR EXHIBITION 

One of the first exhibitions to appear in the 
newly opened Gallery of the Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C., will be a one-man 
show by Antonio Sotomayor. A representative 
selection of the Bolivian-born artist’s water- 
colors, oils and drawings will go on view there 
during the month of April. A resident of San 

HELEN FORBES BEQUEST 

It has just been announced by the Board of 
Directors that a bequest of $17,622 from the 
estate of the late Helen K. Forbes has been 
willed to the San Francisco Art Association. 
In addition to this generous gift, Miss Forbes 
left her entire collection of paintings and 
drawings to the Association. A considerable 
number of these works will be shown during 


Francisco for many years, where he has 
achieved considerable recognition in the field 
of caricature, Sotomayor is an active artist 
member of the Art Association and at present 
is conducting a course in Life Sketch and Cari¬ 
cature at the California School of Fine Arts. 


May of this year in a specially organized Me¬ 
morial Exhibition at the San Francisco Mu¬ 
seum of Art. Also, the greater portion of Miss 
Forbes’ extensive library has been bequeathed 
to the Association’s Anne Bremer Memorial 
Library, located at the California School of 
Fine Arts, where the artist was once a student. 


This issue of the Bulletin has been designed by students in the Advertising Art classes of the Califor¬ 
nia School of Fine Arts, under the supervision of Mr. Milton Cavagnaro. 
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